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Street Sense aims to serve as a vehicle for elevating voices and public debate on 
issues relating to poverty while also creating economic opportunities for people 
who are experiencing homelessness in our community. 
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The long wait for Social 
Security benefits can 
result in homelessness. 

Third world garment 
workers stand up for 
their rights. 

Seeing Hope: Two 
volunteers document 
the stories of Street 
Sense. 


The Arlington Tigers will are 
preparing to represent the re¬ 
gion in this summer's Street 
Soccer USA cup. 
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OUR STORY 

Street Sense began in August 2003 af¬ 
ter Laura Thompson Osuri and Ted Hen¬ 
son approached the National Coalition 
for the Homeless on separate occasions 
with the idea to start a street paper in 
Washington, D.C. 

Through the work of dedicated volun¬ 
teers, StreetSense published its first issue 
in November 2003. In 2005, StreetSense 
achieved501 (c) 3 status as a nonprofit 
organization, formed a board of directors 
and hired a full-time executive director. 

Today, Street Sense is published every 
two weeks through the efforts of four 
salaried employees, more than 100 ac¬ 
tive vendors, and dozens of volunteers. 
Nearly 30,000 copies are in circulation 
each month. 


Your Dollar Makes a Difference 


(StreetSense economics) 


Each vendor functions as a 
self-employed subcontractor 
for Street Sense. That means 
he or she re-invests in the 
organization with every 
purchase. Vendors purchase 
the paper for 35 cents/issue, 
which will then be sold to 
you for a suggested dona¬ 
tion of $1. 



35 % 

Supports 

production 

costs 


L 


Therefore, 35 cents of your donation repays the vendor for 
her initial purchase. The remaining money is profit that will 
support your vendor as he works to overcome homelessness. 


65 % 

Directly 
aids the 
vendor 



As self-employed contractors, our vendors follow a code of conduct: 


1. Street Sense will be distributed for a volun¬ 
tary donation of $ 1. I agree not to ask for more 
than a dollar or solicit donations for Street 
Sense by any other means. 

2.1 will only purchase the paper from Street Sense 
staff and will not sell papers to other vendors 
(outside of the office volunteers). 

3. I agree to treat all others - customers, staff, 
other vendors - respectfully, and I will not "hard 
sell." ( threaten or pressure customers) 

4.1 agree to stay off private property when selling 
Street Sense. 

5.1 understand that I am not a legal employee of 
Street Sense but a contracted worker responsible 
for my own well-being and income. 


6. I agree not to sell any additional goods or prod¬ 
ucts when selling the paper. 

7. I will not sell Street Sense under the influence 
of drugs or alcohol. 

8. I agree to stay a block away from another ven¬ 
dor and respect the space of all vendors. 

9. I understand that my badge is the property of 
Street Sense and will not deface it. I will present 
my badge when purchasing the papers and display 
my badge and wear my vest when selling papers. 

10. I understand that Street Sense strives to pro¬ 
duce a paper that covers homelessness and pov¬ 
erty issues while providing a source of income for 
the homeless. I will try to help in this effort and 
spread the word. 
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First Homeless Bill of Rights 

The first Homeless Bill of Rights in 
the U.S. is expected to be signed into 
law by Rhode Island’s governor as early 
as next week. The bill would ban dis¬ 
crimination against homeless people 
and affirm their rights to equal access 
to jobs, housing and other services. 

The legislation would guarantee their 
rights to use pubic sidewalks, parks and 
public buildings without discrimination 
at a time when other states are outlaw¬ 
ing behaviors related to homelessness. 

“I think we’ve set the bar high in the 
U.S. for homeless people, and I’m very 
proud of that,” said Senator John Tas- 
soni, a sponsor of the bill. 

Street press comes to Greece 

Chris Alefantis is the co-founder of 
Shedia ( or “Raft” ) a monthly maga¬ 
zine to be sold in Greece by homeless 
people. The idea of a homeless publica¬ 
tion is revolutionary in Greece, a coun¬ 
try in which the family has traditionally 
served as the social safety net. In the 
face of the nation’s financial crisis how¬ 
ever, families have been overwhelmed 
by need. As the average salary has 
dropped 30 percent, homeless people 
are flooding the streets. 


According to some sources, Greek 
homeless estimates have soared above 
20,000. Alefantis says that the previ¬ 
ously alien concept of a street publi¬ 
cation could now work in his country: 
“Now the problem has exploded and 
people realize it could happen to them 
tomorrow. It is part of their daily lives. 

So how did Alefantis get the idea of 
creating a newspaper for the home¬ 
less? Originally a journalist for the 
Greek satirical magazine Kalera, he 
was introduced to the national Aus¬ 
tralian homeless football team. On his 
return to Greece, he decided to be¬ 
come more involved and began to chair 
the Greek street football team. While 
the team has had little success on the 
field, it did serve to introduce Alefantis 
to International Network of Street Pa¬ 
pers. This prompted him to create his 
own publication. 

From Homeless to Harvard 

A formerly homeless North Carolina 
high school senior will be heading to 
Harvard University this fall. 

Dawn Loggins, 18, served as a janitor 
in the high school she attended. 

She would wake up before sunrise 
to sweep the classrooms and clean the 
bathrooms. Later that day, she would 


attend advanced placement and honors 
classes in the rooms she had cleaned. At 
the end of the day, she would head back 
to clean again and take out the trash. 

Dawn became homeless after her 
family was evicted. One day she re¬ 
turned from summer school to learn 
that her parents had left for another 
state, leaving her alone, with nowhere 
to live. 

Dawn slept on the couches of friends 
until the school found her somewhere 
to stay. 

In an interview with CNN, Dawn said 
her challenges began long before she 
became homeless. She described grow¬ 
ing up amid neglect and filth. 

“We had trash piled literally 2 feet 
high,” the girl said. “We’d have to step 
over it to get anywhere in the house.” 

And when Dawn asked at school for 
candles, officials learned that there was 
no electricity and water at home. 

Dawn and her brother once asked 
the school to use the laundry to wash 
their clothes. 

And there were times when she and 
her brother would go days, and even 
months, without taking a shower. 

Rather than turning the children 
over to the state when they were aban¬ 
doned, school officials chose to provide 
for Dawn and her brother. Following 


the adage “it takes a village to raise 
a child” the school community banded 
together to help the children, find¬ 
ing them food, clothing and a place 
for them to stay. When Dawn got old 
enough to apply for college, CNN re¬ 
ported “that same village was now out 
to get her to college, but not any col¬ 
lege: Harvard.” 

Her history teacher wrote a recom¬ 
mendation letter for her: “This young 
lady has, unlike most of us, known hun¬ 
ger. She’s known abuse and neglect. 
She’s known homelessness and filth. 
But she has risen above it all to become 
such an outstanding young lady.” 

Months passed, and Dawn received 
letters from state schools, but none 
from Harvard. 

And one day, a thin envelope with a 
Harvard seal arrived,” CNN reported. 

“I am delighted to report that admis¬ 
sion committee asked me to inform you 
that you will be admitted to the Har¬ 
vard College of 2016, the report said. 

Not only was she accepted, but her 
tuition and housing were to be paid for. 

And that’s how Dawn Loggins went 
from homeless to Harvard. 

*COMPILED BY FAITHFUL OKOYE & HARRY FREY 
FROM PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED REPORTS 



want to donate: 

Provides food for six Writer's Group meetings. 
Provides office supplies for one month. 

Buys vendor badges for six months. 

Makes significant improvements to the paper. 
Secures space needed for vendor training. 
Prints four issues of the paper. 

Helps build significant organizational capacity. 
Towards whatever is needed the most. 

Directly to vendor. 

$40 For a bimonthly subscription (26 issues). 




Veda was homeless and dealing with a history of drug abuse. Then, more than four 
years ago, a friend referred her to Street Sense. Since becoming a vendor, Veda has 
found a new home and a new lease on life. She says her customers have been very 
supportive. "They talk to me and give me a lot of encouraging words." Veda can 
often be found singing and selling her papers on the corner of G and 13th streets. 



















Losing Everything: The Long Wait for SSI 

By Natalie Devlin 

Editorial Intern 



Social Security benefits have not kept pace with current living expenses. 

GRAPH BY NATALIE DEVLIN, DATA COURTESY OF SOCIAL SECURITY ADMINISTRATION AND 2010 CENSUS DATA 


During a long and fruitless wait for 
Supplemental Security Income (SSI) 
benefits, Larry Anderson, a local mu¬ 
sician and freelance graphic artist be¬ 
came homeless. 

Anderson said he applied unsuccess¬ 
fully for SSI three separate times, hop¬ 
ing for a monthly benefit check that 
would help him survive. Each time, 
he said he waited eight months to hear 
back from the Social Security Administra¬ 
tion (SSA). Meanwhile, his financial and 
housing situations deteriorated. Eventu¬ 
ally he was evicted from the apartment 
on Shannon Place in Southeast DC where 
he had lived from 1991 to 2009. 

Since then, Anderson has been in and 
out of shelters and friends’ houses. Last 
winter, he sometimes resorted to stay¬ 
ing in his office in Falls Church, Va. 

His story is not unique. According to a 
new report by the National Law Center 
on Homelessness and Poverty (NLCHP) 
hearings for such benefits currently take 
one to three years. 

“In the meantime, in most states 
applicants have no source of income, 
often exacerbating their underlying 
physical and mental health conditions, 
and resulting in homelessness,” noted 
the report. 

But the benefits, which include a 
monthly check and public health care 
coverage, are not simple to obtain. Less 


than a quarter of all SSI applications 
and less than half of all applications 
for Social Security Disability Insurance 
are accepted, according to the Na¬ 
tional Law Center on Homelessness and 
Poverty. SSI pays benefits based upon 
financial need and SSDI pays benefits 
based upon prior work history and social 
security earnings. 

Anderson says he applied for dis¬ 
ability benefits because of his damaged 
knees and back. When he went for his 
physician checkup for a recommenda¬ 
tion, he learned that he was developing 
problems with his shoulders and wrists. 
Each time that he applied for supple¬ 
mental insurance, he got a letter back 
saying that his condition was not keep¬ 
ing him from doing his job. 

Anderson challenged the SSA’s judge¬ 
ment, asking, “If I can’t get out of bed, 
how can I get to the office?” But his ap¬ 
peal went nowhere. 

It may be of little comfort to An¬ 
derson, but at least he got in to see a 
doctor. According to the NLCHP report 
access to physicians and psychiatrists 
who can examine SSI and SSDI appli¬ 
cants and sign off on their applications 
poses a significant barrier to obtaining 
the benefits. Many applicants are poor 
and many lack insurance. Some live in 
areas that are underserved by health 
providers. And many of those who do 


get into medical offices or clinics for 
the needed exams are seen by nurse 
practitioners, physicians’ assistants and 
licensed clinical social workers. These 
auxiliaries are not currently considered 
qualified to provide diagnostic and oth¬ 
er clinical information required for SSI 
and SSDI claims. 

NLCHP advocates broadening the list 
of health care providers able to provide 
the required information for people ap¬ 
plying for SSI and SSDI benefits. 

“By expanding the types of practitio¬ 
ners permitted to provide definitive di¬ 
agnostic evidence of certain conditions, 
the federal government can uphold its 
existing commitments to end homeless¬ 
ness and to promote access to health¬ 
care,” the report found. 

Even successful applicants may face a 
struggle to get by. The monthly SSI ben¬ 
efit of $698 does not cover the cost of 
a modest apartment in the Washington 
region. While benefits have been raised 
over the years, they have not kept up 
with the cost of housing in this area. 

Wilbert Meadows had his SSI claim for 
severe depression accepted. However, 
he was in a rehabilitation program at the 
time to overcome his prescription medi¬ 
cations. He did not receive the necessary 
paperwork, and his case was closed. But 
Meadows didn’t consider losing the case 
much of a loss. He knew the SSI couldn’t 
pay for his housing, so he looked for 
other ways to get his life back together. 
Right now, Meadows is taking computer 
classes so that he can get a good job and 
get out of the shelters. 

“By next year I should have my own 


place,” Meadows said. 

The overarching problem is related 
to the lack of affordable housing in the 
area. According to the D.C. Fiscal Policy 
Institute, half of the low-cost rental 
units in the District have disappeared 
in the past decade. The 70,600 units 
that were available 10 years ago have 
declined to 34,500. 

Some nonprofits are trying to tackle 
the problem by developing low cost 
units and making them available to el¬ 
derly, disabled and vulnerable people. 
SOME or So Others Might Eat has 550 
units in 14 housing developments and 
charges rent on a sliding scale based on 
30 percent of their residents’ incomes, 
in accordance with affordable housing 
guidelines set up by the US Department 
of Housing and Urban Development. 

“There’s always much more demand 
for housing than what we actually 
have,” said Troy Swanda, the housing 
development director at SOME. There 
are so many people trying to get into 
those units that the organization has to 
put a cap on how long the waiting lists 
can be. SOME does not want people to 
get their hopes up about being able to 
live in one of the units when the lists 
get too long. 

Anderson said that SSI could not 
pay for his whole rent, but the benefit 
might help him find a more secure liv¬ 
ing situation. He is still frustrated that 
he tried three times, only to fail to get 
SSI and end up homeless. “That bit of 
money could have saved my apartment 
at that time,” he said. “Without that, I 
was dead in the water.” 

































Welcome Home to Griffin House 


By Charmaine Miller 

Editorial Intern 

An old apartment building in South¬ 
east Washington has gotten a new life. 
And now, formerly homeless men, 
women and children will be starting 
their own new lives within its freshly- 
renovated walls. 

So Others Might Eat (SOME) cel¬ 
ebrated the dedication of its newest 
affordable housing complex on June 6. 
The festive opening of Griffin House, 
located at 2765 Naylor Road SE, drew a 
crowd of supporters, beneficiaries and 
people who helped with the work. 

The visitors sat in the backyard be¬ 
side the new playground, a splash of 
primary colors that contrasted with 
the building’s brick exterior. The sun 
shone brightly as the Rev. John Adams, 
the president of SOME, welcomed the 
crowd and presented the building to its 
namesake, Jack Griffin. 

Monsignor Ray East of St. Teresa of 
Avila Church on V Street Southeast gave 
a benediction. Jack Griffin and his fam¬ 
ily cut the ribbon, and a sign with the 


house’s name was unveiled. 

The newly renovated building, a res¬ 
urrection of a deteriorated relic, will 
house 22 formerly homeless families 
and 18 single adults. 

There are expected to be as many 
as 70 children living within the Griffin 
House’s navy-and-beige trimmed walls, 
according to Ellen Hatherill, SOME mar¬ 
keting and special events manager. 

Hatherill said families and single adults 
can stay at the Griffin House as long as 
they want, but for affordable living fa¬ 
cilities like this, five to seven years is the 
duration of a typical family’s stay. 

Most of the funding for the Griffin 
House came from the award of nine 
percent low income housing tax credits 
from the D.C. Department of Housing 
and Community Development. Griffin 
House is a part of SOME’s Affordable 
Housing Development Initiative, which 
was launched in 2005 with a goal of 
creating 1,000 new units of affordable 
housing for the District’s homeless and 
extremely low income residents. 

Residents pay a third of their income 
to stay in the House, Hatherill said. 


They will move in starting this week. 

“This is our only affordable housing 
unit that combines family units with ef¬ 
ficiencies for single adults,” said Tracy 
Monson, associate director of develop¬ 
ment for SOME. “There is a particularly 
severe lack of affordable housing for 
homeless families.” 

An annual count conducted in Janu¬ 
ary found 1,014 homeless families living 
in the District, an increase of more than 
18 percent since 2011. 

Among these families were 1,307 
adults and 1,880 children. The count, 
conducted by the Community Partner¬ 
ship for the Prevention of Homelessness, 
also identified 3,767 single homeless 
men and women living in the District. 

Ramona Ross, a neighbor to the Grif¬ 
fin House, stood in amazement as she 
watched the house tours going on after 
the ceremony. 

“They fixed it from the inside out,” 
Ross said. 

Coming from a period of time spent 
in a shelter herself, Ross has come to 
appreciate the organization just a few 
steps away from her home. 

The building was purchased in 2008 
and construction started last June. They 
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gutted the whole thing. 

“This building was awful,” said Troy 
Swanda, housing development director 
for SOME. There was water filling up the 
basement. They had to pull everything 
out and put in new plumbing, new elec¬ 
tric and even a new roof. 

Swanda said all SOME buildings are 
built with certain “green” characteris¬ 
tics. With features like added insulation 
to the walls and low-flow faucets, the 
house runs more efficiently while keep¬ 
ing utility costs low. 

Utility costs alone are enough to 
drown low-income residents in debt, 
Swanda said. That’s why the sustainable 
building plan is so crucial. 

Jogchum Poodt, who works for DC 
Sustainable Energy Utility as a project 
manager for low-income programs, said 
the Griffin House could be considered 
“one of the most sustainable buildings 
in the District.” 

Poodt helped analyze the most ef¬ 
ficient systems to place in the house. 
Overbearing utility costs will not be 
a pressing issue for the Griffin House, 
keeping it affordable and helping many 
District families and individuals off of 
the streets. 



Thank You, 
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2009 - 2012 
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Robert Egger and Ted Henson 







Program Aims to Eliminate the Digital Divide 


By Lauren Colegrove 

Editorial intern 

Patricia Miller said she was a bit shy 
when she first started the computer 
class tailored to the needs of seniors 
living at Garfield Terrace, an apartment 
complex run by the District of Colum¬ 
bia Housing Authority. 

Once she began the course, though, 
Miller got caught up with the enthu¬ 
siasm of her classmates. And as she 
pressed forward with the coursework, 
she was able to gain confidence using 
email, an important tool for staying in 
touch with her children. 

On June 5, Miller and her fellow stu¬ 
dents were joined by friends, family 
and neighbors to celebrate as the first 
graduating class of the Garfield Terrace 
computer literacy program. A total of 
30 residents of the apartment com¬ 
plex completed the computer training 
course, sponsored by the housing au¬ 
thority and taught by Connected Liv¬ 
ing, a Massachusetts-based nonprofit 
dedicated to helping seniors bridge the 
digital divide to live richer lives. 

According to the organization, there 
are nearly 25 million seniors in the 
United States who are not yet online, 
and through the use of programming, 
the teaching of technology and social 
support, the organization is working to¬ 
ward the integration of all people into 
the online community. 

That goal fits well with the aims of 
the city’s housing authority which seeks 
to assist its residents in ways that go 
beyond simply offering shelter, accord¬ 
ing to DCHA Executive Director Adrian 
Todman, who spoke at the graduation. 

“Access to technology is a matter of 
social justice and provides our residents 
with an opportunity to have all of the 
benefits of a connected live,” she said. 

Todman portrayed computer literacy 
as a way of combating isolation and en¬ 
hancing community life for seniors. 

“Garfield Terrace residents now have 
the ability to participate in areas that 
matter most to them including educa¬ 
tion, healthcare, socialization, jobs and 
bridging the generations.” 

To get the program at Garfield Ter¬ 
race started, DCHA provided four new 
computers, complete with touch-screen 


sensors and keyboards with large keys 
that make it easier to type. Garfield 
Terrace was able to buy two additional 
computers, bring the total to six com¬ 
puters that could be used during the 
technology lessons. 

Classes, which were free for the resi¬ 
dents, were held three days a week in 
the new computer cafe, and the room 
was available for use on Saturday by ev¬ 
eryone in the apartment complex. 

Annie Mitchell, president of the Gar¬ 
field Terrace Resident Association, said 
the idea for the program at the apart¬ 
ment complex came from a tenant who 
approached her and asked if there was 
any way he could get involved with a 
community program. The conversation 
made her start looking to see if anyone 
had connections to an organization that 
could help improve the technology skills 
of the residents. 

Connected Living, which has worked 
with housing authorities in 17 states 
to bring computer literacy to seniors, 
provided just the kind of help she was 
looking for. Mitchell said she is proud of 
how far the program has advanced and 
the positive impact it has had on the 
members of the Garfield community. 

“Technology is worldwide,” she 
said. “No matter how old you are, you 
can learn.” 

At the ceremony, District Vincent 
Gray spoke to the graduates about prog¬ 
ress and the impact of technology on 
everyday life. 

“You are all pioneers. You are open¬ 
ing doors to others, to send that 
message that this cyberspace is not 
off-limits to anybody,” the mayor told 
the class of graduates. “This is an excit¬ 
ing moment for our city. It’s exciting to 
see that we are really and truly turning 
the term ‘digital divide’ hopefully into 
a nonexistent term.” 

Fashad Tyler, a Connected Living 
instructor and program coordinator 
joined by program member Denise 
Crenshaw read a list of the top 10 
things graduates were glad that they 
had learned during the program. 

From “locating the address bar” to 
“learning what YouTube is and how to 
use it” , the graduates made it clear 
they appreciated the opportunity to be¬ 
come more technologically savvy. 



Garfield Terrace Apartments celebrated the completion of a computer training 
course by 30 residents of the apartment. 

PHOTO BY LAUREN COLEGROVE 


Toward the end of the ceremony, 
graduate Doretha Cavanaugh read two 
of her original poems. The first poem, 
“How the Place Was Once,” discussed 
the introduction of joy into a populace 
while her other poem, “Trees,” ad¬ 
dressed themes of communication and 
the impact community members have 
on one another. 

As each recipient walked to receive 
his or her diploma from Fashad - some 
even taking a moment to do a celebra¬ 
tory dance - friends, family and the 
community proudly cheered them on. 
Each participant in the program was 
given a certificate of completion, and 
awards such as “most improved,” “hard 
worker,” and “leadership award” were 
distributed to select graduates. 

Reflecting on her experience in the 
program, Maelene Johnson said that her 
favorite parts of the course were when 
she was able to “learn how to do Google, 
and if you have the [camera] you can do 
Skype. And just learning. It’s all fun! 


At the graduation event, Johnson 
was one of nine residents to sign up 
for another class, a General Educa¬ 
tional Development, or GED program, 
which will be conducted online at the 
Garfield Terrace computer lab. The 
class is expected to offer the residents 
of Garfield Terrace another graduation 
to celebrate. 
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Alta Gracia: 

Manufacturing with heart 


By Mariko Hewer 

Editorial Intern 

Consumers in first-world countries 
embrace the affordability of clothing 
mass-produced in the 
developing world. But 
they may not stop to 
think about the condi¬ 
tions that allow for such 
budget-friendly prices. 

A June 5 event at 
Busboys and Poets on 
K Street addressed the 
challenges of convinc¬ 
ing or coercing major 
clothing manufacturers 
in third-world countries 
to pay their laborers a 
livable wage and allow 
them to campaign for 
improvements in work¬ 
ing conditions. 

The presentation at 
the local cafe focused 
on a flagship apparel 
brand, Alta Gracia, a 
subsidiary of Knights 
Apparel. The Alta Gra- 
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ensure that they are treated with re¬ 
spect while working. 

“What’s remarkable at Alta Gracia is 
that there is a majority of women in de¬ 
cision-making positions in both the lead¬ 
ership of the union 
and the manage¬ 
ment of the fac¬ 
tory,” said Rachel 
Taber, a commu¬ 
nity education co¬ 
ordinator at Alta 
Gracia. Approxi¬ 
mately 80 percent 
of the Alta Gracia 
labor force is fe¬ 
male, and two of 
three production 
logistics managers 
are women. 

Company em¬ 
ployees partici¬ 
pated in the event 
via Skype. They 
spoke about the 
transformation of 
their workplace 

Flyer of Yenny Perez and her children ancl Ta ^ er trans " 
advocating for a worker's union from lated from Spanish 
cia factory, located in when she worked at a factory before to English, 
the Dominican Repub- Alta Gracia. “Alta Gracia is 

PHOTO COURTESY RACHEL TABER, ALTA GRACIA 

lie, calls itself the only not something that 

known clothing manufacturer in the just arrived,” said Maritza Vargas, secre- 
developing world to pay its workers a tary general of the union at Alta Gracia, 
living wage, allow them to unionize and “It’s the result of a long process that we 
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Yenny Perez, center, and her family, who work at Alta Gracia. 

PHOTO COURTESY RACHEL TABER, ALTA GRACIA 

as women workers fought to achieve.” 

Union Secretary of Finance Yenny 
Perez added, “Alta Gracia is an example 
that if you organize and work together 
you can achieve better conditions.” 

Groups advocating improvements for 
sweatshop laborers hope that Alta Gra¬ 
cia will become a sustainable model for 
the garment industry, but they acknowl¬ 
edge the difficulties of the concept. 

George Robertson, a national or¬ 
ganizer for United Students Against 
Sweatshops, said that it is students’ re¬ 
sponsibility to put pressure on clothing 
manufacturers, because “global apparel 
companies won’t do anything unless you 
force them to.” 

Robertson referenced a landmark 
2009 student protest against Russell 
Athletic, during which more than 100 
universities boycotted the company be¬ 
cause it shut down a factory that was 
trying to unionize. After losing an es¬ 
timated $60 million, Russell reopened 
the branch. 


“That put the rest of the industry on 
notice that if they were to violate work¬ 
ers’ rights, it would be a big cost,” said 
Robertson. The case sent the message 
that “students and workers wouldn’t 
tolerate this sort of union busting. It 
[also] puts to rest a lot of lies that ap¬ 
parel companies like to tell about how 
it’s impossible to provide good condi¬ 
tions under which workers sell univer¬ 
sity apparel.” 

"Global apparel 
companies won't 
do anything unless 
you force them to. 


// 


1997 - workers, mostly young 

women, at Yoopong Corporation's BJ&B 
factory begin efforts to form a union to 
combat degrading treatment. 






1998 - United Students Against 
weatshops begins a campaign in sup- 
iort of BJ&B workers, leveraging univer- 
ity contracts 


2003 -fighting with the soli¬ 
darity of students, BJ&B workers 2007 - BJ&B closes, 
win the strongest contract in a Widespread economic 
Free Trade Zone in the Caribbean, depression ensues in 
and the first Dominican factory in villa Altagracia. 
a FTZ to have pay above mini¬ 
mum wage. 

I 


_i 

2005 - 800 jobs had disappeared form BJ&B as 

brands hostile to unions and slight price increases 
began pulling orders and taking them elsewhere. Yoo¬ 
pong fails to honor agreements in union contract. 


2010 - Knights Apparel, the largest college logo 

apparel company in the US takes note of USAS's cam 
paign, viewing student's passion for workers'rights 
as an untapped market. After meeting with workers 
from BJ&B's union, USAS students, and the WRC, 
living-wage union working conditions for the factory 
are agreed upon. Alta Gracia is born! 



2001 - independent labor rights watch 
dog Workers Rights Consortium is estab¬ 


lished by USAS. Funded by university fees, 

WRC never accepts money from corpora- 
lions. WRC's network of in-country represerl- m °[ e n ,ha "] 
tatives meet with workers and publish re¬ 
ports when violations occu 


2009 - a major victory for United Stu¬ 
dents Against Sweatshops against Russell 
Athletic in their "Rein in Russell" campaign. 
In the largest boycott in collegiate history, 


with Russell Athletic in response to their 
shutting a factory when a union formed. 


GRACIA 


2010 - USAS has another major victory, 
this time against Nike! Using the same con¬ 
tract-cutting strategy as the Russell cam¬ 
paign, USAS's "Just Pay It"campaign Nike 
forces the company to pay 1,800 workers 
over $2 million in unpaid wages or face losing 
business with major universities. The workers, If 
whose factory was shut when they formed a 
union, are paid their legally owed money and 
prioritized for training programs and rehiring 
in other facilities. 


Russell agrees to reopen the factory and 
maintain union neutrality in all of Flonduras.. 


i ll I UUI' 


-George Robertson, national 
organizer for United Students 
Against Sweatshops 

Once a factory agrees to treat its em¬ 
ployees more respectfully, however, 
labor rights advocates must track and 
enforce regulations. That’s where the 
Workers Rights Consortium, which calls 
itself an “independent labor rights mon¬ 
itoring organization,” came in. 

Theresa Haas, WRC Director of Commu¬ 
nications, echoed Robertson’s emphasis on 
student advocacy in the fight for workers’ 
rights, saying that companies are “only 
willing to move as far as students and uni¬ 
versities force them to.” 

“The unfortunate truth is that not 
much has changed since the 1990s, 
when codes of labor conduct began,” 
Haas said. Nevertheless, she expressed 
hope for broad improvement in apparel 
production. “Our hope is that Alta Gra¬ 
cia can really be a model that the rest 
of the industry can follow.” 


GRAPHIC COURTESY RACHEL TABER, ALTA GRACIA 



















































Virginia Street Soccer Team Shoots 
for USA Cup in New York City 
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The Arlington Tigers conduct a scrimmage at Jennie Dean Park in Arlington, Va. on June 7, 2012 as the Street Soccer USA Cup nears in July. 

PHOTO BY CHRIS TREVINO 


By Chris Trevino 

Editorial Intern 

Ken Belkosky’s dream began with 
a movie. 

Well, it was actually a movie ticket, a 
free one to the E Street Cinema given to 
him by a friend. The movie was Kicking 
It , a 2008 documentary about a home¬ 
less soccer team from Africa and its 
journey to the Homeless World Cup. By 
the end of the 98-minute film, Belkosky 
felt the urge to create his own Street 
Soccer team. 

“I fell in love with the idea,” he said. 

That was a couple of years ago. 
Now his dream has materialized in the 
form of the Arlington Tigers, a street 
soccer team that has become the lone 
representative of the D.C. area In less 
than a month, the Tigers will journey 
to New York City to compete in their 
first Street Soccer USA Cup. 

The Tigers are hosted by the Ar¬ 
lington Street People’s Assistance 


Network (A-SPAN), a 20-year-old 
organization that serves more than 
1,800 people in Virginia. The network 
offers a range of services from health 
care to housing programs. 

A-SPAN helped Belkosky, a six-year 
veteran Street Sense vendor, off the 
street two years ago and shared his idea 
of creating a team. Sarah Morse, the A- 
Span coordinator of volunteer programs 
and special events, got on board May 
2011, and the team has been growing 
ever since. But the program aims to 
provide more than just soccer. 

“We believe ending homelessness is 
a team sport,” said SSUSAfounder Law¬ 
rence Cann, in his organization’s latest 
promotional video. “We teach life and 
job skills through sports and help the 
homeless get back into life through con¬ 
necting them to jobs, education and im¬ 
proving their health and self esteem.” 

The Tigers practice Monday and 
Thursday evenings at Jennie Dean 
Park, a mere 20 yards from A-SPAN’s 


headquarters. The program is open to 
any of the clients they serve, but ac¬ 
cording to Morse, the team’s coach, 
a core of six to eight players show up 
consistently. Local volunteers also join 
in practices to ensure there are enough 
players for scrimmages. 

Based in Northern Virginia, the Ti¬ 
gers have become the metro region’s 
only street soccer team after another 
program, the D.C. Knights, was put on 
hiatus. The Knights, organized through 
Neighbors Consejo, has undergone 
changes that have left the program 
without leadership. 

During the Tiger’s infancy it was 
the Knights that provided guidance 
and even added a few of the Tigers to 
their roster for last year’s cup. Morse 
and Belkosky hope to return the favor 
by helping the Knights become active 
again and possibly adding some of their 
players to the Tigers. 

For now, Morse is focused on finding 
potential sponsors and fundraising op¬ 


portunities for her team to raise money 
to make the trip to New York in July; 
it is the first time in four years a city 
outside of D.C. has won the bid to host 
the tournament. 

In the long term, Morse has another 
goal for the Tigers and street soccer as 
a whole in the D.C. metropolitan area. 

“I would love to see this team be¬ 
come something that is just part of 
what A-SPAN does, one of their regu¬ 
lar programs so that it is sustainable,” 
Morse said. “And then of course I would 
love to see a D.C. metro league develop 
... I think it would be fabulous to have at 
least three teams in this area who can 
all play and scrimmage each other and 
have a regional tournament.” 

For now the Tigers must continue to 
practice and scrimmage in preparation 
to take on more well developed teams 
in New York, a reality Belkosky admits 
makes his team an underdog. 

But if they won it all? Well,that 
would make a pretty good movie. 
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“ We believe ending 
homelessness is a 
team sport... ” 


The Arlington Tigers 
prepare to be the 
sole representative of 
the D.C. region in the 
Street Soccer USA Cup 
in New York City. 

PHOTOS BY CHRIS TREVINO 




“We teach life and job skills 
through sports and help the 
homeless get back into life 
through connecting them to 
jobs, education and improving 

their health and self esteem ” 

— Lawrence Cann, SSUSA founder 
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BARNEY & CLYDE IS A COMIC STRIP ABOUT AN UNLIKELY FRIENDSHIP BETWEEN A HOMELESS MAN AND A TYCOON. IT'S ABOUT OUR MODERN, POLARIZED ECONOMY OF HAVES AND HAVE-NOTS. IT RE-EXAMINES TRADITIONAL MEASURES OF SUCCESS, 
FAILURE, AND THE NATURE OF HAPPINESS. 
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Obama hurt by limousine liberals 


Romney is gaining 
an edge in the polls. 
Is the far left hurting 
Obama's chances for 

2012 ? 

By Jeffrey McNeil 

Vendor 

Are liberals hurting Obama’s chances 
for 2012? 

Since the Republicans gained control 
in the U.S. House of Representatives 
and in many states in 2010, the far right 
has overreached at every level, from 
local government all the way to national 
politics. 

Conservatives 
have been at odds 
with labor, women 
and even the Girl 
Scouts. States that 
have Republican 
majorities have 
gone from extreme 
to nuclear, pushing for draconian legis¬ 
lation requiring women to undergo ul¬ 
trasounds before getting abortions and 
voters to present id cards before casting 
their ballots; going to war with school 
teachers and firefighters by trying to cut 
their pensions. 

The potential Republican nominees 
showed they were not bluffing with 
their right-wing shenanigans. It was sad 


to see nominee Mitt Romney, who gov¬ 
erned as a moderate in Massachusetts, 
go further to the right by saying immi¬ 
grants should deport themselves. 

One would think that with all the 
evidence of what Republicans will do if 
they win in November, Obama should 
win by a landslide. However, many polls 
say it is a statistical tie while Romney is 
gaining momentum. 

Armed with a war chest of cash from 
super PACs and wealthy supporters, the 
Republicans are trying to make Romney 
palatable as president. Meanwhile, they 
are trying to bamboozle people into 
believing they can fix the economy and 
create jobs with the same old trickle- 
down theories that caused the economy 
to falter in the first place. 

However, the main reason why 
Obama may lose is because of high- 
society liberals of his base. It is hard 
to watch-- the path to victory should 
be simple: say or do nothing that up¬ 
sets swing voters. Just sit by and let 
the Republicans show what they stand 
for:anti-everything but tax cuts for a 
few billionaires. 

But instead of being quiet, liberals 
want to go wild with issues that even 
make moderates and independents un¬ 
comfortable. While issues such as gay 
marriage may energize the far left, 
President Obama may be in deep excre¬ 
ment with the religious community and 
swing voters who vote on social issues. 
It is because of latte-sipping limousine 
liberals from New York and California 
putting pressure on our president ei- 



Could liberals sabotage Obama in No¬ 
vember? "It is hard watching this; it 
is like watching a football team who 
squanders a 30-point lead," Jeffrey 
McNeil suggests. 

PETE SOUZA/THE WHITE HOUSE 

ther by criticizing him or by forcing him 
to make risky political calculations that 
energize Republicans and drive a wedge 
with his more conservative supporters 
such as myself. 

I know many liberals, and they are 
passionate about issues like protecting 
the environment, gender equality and 
gay rights. However, I believe many 
have romantic ideal of politics. They 
abhor wealth, ridicule any form of god 
and believe you should eat granola and 
disdain Big Macs. 

However, like right-wing extremism, 
liberalism is also flawed. Liberals have 
a hard time grasping that politics is not 
about virtue and equality. In order to 
get your concerns met you need tact 
and strategy. I often hear lefties whine 
that Obama has notaddressed their 
concerns. While criticizing Obama may 
make a few liberals feel good, their 
grumbling is driving a wedge with mod¬ 
erates and independents. Doliberals 


think that if Romney’s elected he is go¬ 
ing to champion their cause? 

Earlier this year researchers at Gallup 
reported that 40 percent of Americans 
described their views as conservative 
while only 35 percent called their out¬ 
looks moderate, and just 21 percent 
said their views were liberal. What lib¬ 
erals need to understand is that they 
are outnumbered; the rest of the coun¬ 
try is not multicultural like New York 
and California. Swing states like Virgin¬ 
ia, Ohio and North Carolina may now go 
to Romney. 

I supported Obama in 2008, even 
though I consider myself more conser¬ 
vative than liberal on many issues. My 
anger with Obama is that it was the 
poor and the minorities who tipped the 
scale for his victory last election. He 
has been negligent on addressing is- 
suesthat affect the poor and minority 
voters who helped him win last election 
inorder to pander to the gay community 
and high-society liberals who donate 
money.America needs a life raft, and 
these sidebar issues like gay marriage 
and requiring religious organizations to 
offer insurance coverage for contracep¬ 
tion have distracted what many Ameri¬ 
cans are concerned with: higher wages, 
better living conditions and jobs. 

Obama doesn’t need to go out on a 
limb to please liberals. It would ener¬ 
gize voters to see him stand up to his 
liberal base. If he loses, it will be be¬ 
cause of latte-drinking liberals who are 
more interested in their causes than the 
cause of many Americans. 



Jesus Christ is the One Who Saves 


Poverty and Substance Abuse 


By Evelyn Nnam 

Vendor 

Jesus Christ is our savior, and 
he saves us as his children. Je¬ 
sus Christ died on the cross for 
our sins. He took everything on 
himself; he’s the one who took 
all our heavy burdens away from 
us. He is our strong tower, and 
we can depend on him. Jesus 
is the author of salvation, and 
that means he gives us salvation 
for free, but everything else is 


a price to pay. Jesus is our re¬ 
deemer, and he is life. He’s the 
one who shed his blood for us. 
When God was in heaven, he 
loved and cared for us so much 
that he sent his only begotten 
son Jesus Christ (the Son of God). 

Jesus should always be re¬ 
ferred to as our best friend. 
He’s the mighty one who saves. 
There is even a song about it: 
“Jesus, you’re mighty to save.... 
He has conquered the grave!” I 
love that song so much. I sing it 


almost every day. 

Jesus Christ is the one who 
saves because he saved us from 
the evil one (the devil). God is 
Almighty, and we should thank 
God every day for saving our 
lives. God is the only god that 
saves. Jesus Christ our Lord 
has saved his children from 
the hands and power of the 
enemy. We should be praising 
and worshipping his holy name, 
because he is our God, the 
Author of Salvation. 


By Barron Hall 

Vendor 

Poverty and substance abuse go hand in hand. There is a whole 
race of people being destroyed by the ills of capitalism, such 
as in the way of drugs and alcohol are being pushed on us. We 
are doing everything to survive in this country except believ¬ 
ing that God brought us through all the ills of living in poverty 
because we are Black and gifted strongly enough to withstand 
with this foot on our necks. When this country is in a recession 
and everybody is doing badly, we do worse. It seems to me that 
the sins and ways of this country are on our backs. Why are our 
children and grandchildren, who are so beautiful and smart, 
locked away in prison? Just trying to survive in this country. 









The Street Sense Writers’ Group is led by two writing professionals and 
meets every Wednesday at 10:30 a.m. The group’s goal is to develop 
ideas and collaborate on the next great issue of Street Sense. 



Why Me? Why all of us? How Repentance Saved My Life 


By Mr. L. Morrow 

Vendor#145 

“We ask ourselves, 

Who am I to be brilliant, gorgeous, 
talented, and fabulous? 

Actually, who are you not to be?” 
We were born to make manifest the 
Glory of God that is within us, 

And so we might let our own light 
shine. 

We unconsciously give other people 
permission to do the same.” 

- Marianne Williamson 

Why me? Why all of us? 

I came from a loving family. 

I am well-educated. 

I worked most of my life. 

I saved for the future , or so I 
thought. 

I raised a loving family. 

I sent some off to college and 
into the world. 

I gave two to heaven. 

Actually: 

Actually f why do 2.5 million 
homeless have to walk the streets 
of America? 

Actually f why do 1.5 million 
youth have no roof over their head 
at nighty or even a bed to sleep in? 

Actually f why do half a mil¬ 
lion Americans go to bed hungry 
at night? 


Actually , why do 14 million 
Americans have to stand in a line 
called the unemployment line? 

Actually f why are 4 million 
American families still in the 
mortgage crisis , in 2012? 

Actually f why do 60 y 000 home¬ 
less vets bed down under the stars 
in the streets of America? 

Why in America , one of the rich¬ 
est countries on this planet? 

Ask yourself this: There is no, 
no free health care. Yes f I said 
no free health care, not even for 
the rich. Not even for the ill or 
disabled , for the homeless poor y 
or for those who are waiting at 
death's door for an organ trans¬ 
plant. 

Ask yourself: Why do we as 
Americans help to fund the drug 
companies? And in the end , we, 
I say we, the taxpayers-rich or 
poor—have to pay for our own 
prescription drugs. Why? Why in 
America? 

Welcome to America , home of 
the brave, home of the free and 
opportunity for all! 

By the way , home of the home¬ 
less. 

Only in America. 

Love Gody love yourself , and 
share some love. 

Can I get an amen? 


By Rev. Dr. John F. Littlejohn 

Vendor#396 

My bad trip began in 1980 when I was 
using more PCP than I was dealing. It 
was one Saturday evening, and I started 
feeling bad: under pressure and feeling 
depressed. So I started smoking up my 
product once again. There was a church 
in the neighborhood, First Rock Baptist 
Church, and I found myself sitting on 
the church steps that evening. I sat 
there until I started feeling a little bet¬ 
ter. Then I went back to my mother’s 
apartment, where I was living. The next 
day was a Sunday. I got up that morning 
and went to that church. I continued 
going for two or three years, until even¬ 
tually I decided to get saved, to repent 
of my sins. 

My decision to repent came after I 
was arrested in 1983 for possession of 
PCP. I was lucky to receive probation 
instead of the 15 to 30 years in jail I 
could have faced. I decided I didn’t 
want to die from an overdose on drugs, 
and I didn’t want to go to prison. So I 
repented for my sins. 

The Bible talks about repentance in 
Matthew 3:2. It says, “Repent ye for the 
kingdom of heaven is at hand.” The Bi¬ 
ble talks about repentance once again in 


Mark 1:15, and it says, “The time is ful¬ 
filled, for the Kingdom of God is at hand. 
Repent and believe in the Gospel.” 

So I repented my sins and got saved. 

I went to this church from 1980 to 
1997. In 1995 I was able to rent my 
own apartment, which I kept until 
2005. In 1995 I also enrolled in Wash¬ 
ington Saturday Bible College, where I 
studied religious education until 2001. 

I left that church in 1998 to become a 
minister in New Fountain Baptist Church 
in Northwest D.C. I was licensed and or¬ 
dained in 1999. I also worked as a con¬ 
struction helper for 32 years while I was 
doing my religious education. In 2009, I 
received an honorary degree in religious 
education from Mutual Baptist Mission¬ 
ary Association of Washington, D.C. 

The Bible talks about repentance 
once again: In Acts 2:38, it says, “Pe¬ 
ter said unto them, ‘Repent and be 
baptized, every one of you, in the 
name of Jesus Christ, for the remission 
of sin, and ye shall receive the gift of 
the Holy Ghost.” 

I was tired of hurting people and 
hurting myself. I didn’t want to be put 
in prison. So I sought the Lord and I 
repented, and that has made a major 
difference in my life since then. 


Up and Down With the Triple Crown 


Homeless No More 

By Phillip Black 

Vendor ; "The Cat in the Hat" 

On June 8th, I moved into my apart¬ 
ment! 

After having been on the housing list 
for more than three years, it’s a dream 
come true. It took a lot of hard work and 
determination for me to get to this point 
but it was well worth it. 


It’s a two bedroom apartment in Oxon 
Hill, Md. It’s a very good area and very 
close to Metro. On top of that, my chil¬ 
dren, 15-year old Javonna and 13-year 
old Rasheeda, are coming to live with 
me. Being reunited with my kids is the 
best thing that could happen for me and 
my children. 

I also know it’s going to be a big chal¬ 
lenge and a lot of responsibility. But I’m 
willing and able to handle it because.,.1 
am homeless no more! 


Keyboard Needed!!! 

An apple computer was graciously donated to the Writers’ Group, but we 
need an apple keyboard to begin using it. We really appreciate any donations. 

202.347.2006 | info@streetsense.org 


By Chris Shaw 

"The Cowboy Poet" 

“We all know YU have another's 
fate. But that's racing, folks'' 

All around the watch tower 
Even in a golden bower 
I guard ‘gainst my vices- 
Alky I’ve put on ice, 

Shootin’ up was never nice. 

And at my age, raw sex--Nix! 

As to matters of the horse, 

E’en so, I’ll play, of course. 

Lottery wearies me. Just numbers. 

Look at last May, I saw Animal Kingdom 
through 

The fray - that was a steed! 

Took care of my needs. 

(Successfully have I dispelled 


from memory 

The day I was hung upside of my mam¬ 
maries 

By Chuck Town Cholly, in a men’s room 
stall 

Till the change I owed him rained on in. 
No one out in the Sports Palace heard 
the din!) 

Ahh, today, once again ‘tis the Sport of 
Kings, 

Though my tout Teeth of The Dog, 
didn’t 

Do a doggone thing. 

The trifecta be darned, 

It’s my sweet tarn, to cry out, 
with a hundred million race fans, 

“I think, I’LL HAVE ANOTHER!” 
Thirty-four years of fan frustration 
Shall then be smothered, 

Or as the French say, u ETOUFFE! ff 
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the Detective 

& the Revealing Photos 


By Ivory Wilson 

Vendor 

The story so far: Nina arrested a no¬ 
torious gangster, Fitz O’Patrick, but 
O’Patrick obtained incriminating pho¬ 
tos of Mayor Richard and used the pho¬ 
tos to blackmail the mayor. The mayor 
told the DA to drop all charges against 
O’Patrick. Captain Newton has just told 
Nina that O’Patrick is going to be freed. 

N ina finishes another delicious 
dinner prepared by her grand¬ 
mother and asks to be excused 
from the table. She goes up to her 
room, closes the door and turns on her 
Eric Clapton CD to the “Rock ‘n Roll 
Heart” track. She stares at the ceiling, 
thinking about her day. 

The next morning Nina wakes up, 
takes a shower, gets dressed and heads 
to work at the police station. As she 
cruises down the road, listening to the 
calming hum of her engine, her atten¬ 


tion is drawn to her police radio an¬ 
nouncing, “a 211 robbery in progress at 
CVS.” Two police cruisers speed by and 
Nina realizes the CVS is only two blocks 
away. Although she moved up from ho¬ 
micide a while back, she decides to tag 
along and see some of her friends catch 
the bad guys. As Nina approaches in her 
unmarked car, she sees the two emp¬ 
ty cruisers in front of the CVS. None 
of the officers are visible. Suddenly, 
she hears shots ring out and her radio 
blares, “Officer down! Officer 
in need of assistance.” 


Nina wonders, where is the backup? 
More shots are fired. “Damn!” she mut¬ 
ters. “Not the way I thought this day 
was going to start.” Not having 
any choice, Nina gets out of her 
car, runs across the street to an 
alley on the side of the CVS, 
and stops to listen. Sudden¬ 
ly, a man with a ski mask runs 
• around the corner from behind 
the CVS. He waves a gun and 
turns to fire back toward where 
he came from. Nina realizes he 
is turning toward where she is 
standing. She draws Harry from 
its holster and squeezes off two 
quick, perfect shots to the chest. The 
man in the ski mask falls backward, 
dead before he hits the ground. 

Onlookers from across the street ap¬ 
proach the alley and see Nina put Harry 
back in its holster. “You didn’t give him 
a chance,” one of the onlookers says 
to Nina. 

“You’re right. Next time I’ll let an 
armed bandit get a good look at me. 
I’ll politely ask him to stop shooting at 
police officers and to drop his gun.” 
With that, she walks away, crosses the 
street, gets back in her car and heads 
off to the station to start the long pro¬ 
cess of filing reports on what just hap¬ 
pened at the CVS. 

Three minutes later her phone rings, 
and Captain Newton is asking whether 
she is okay. “Sure, Captain,” she says. 
“Just a quiet morning of running into 
a robbery and having to kill a bad guy 
running at me waving a gun.” The cap¬ 
tain thanks her for her quick action. 

While Nina and Captain Newton are 
on the phone, the vice squad is raid¬ 
ing a gambling house for book¬ 


making and numbers running. It just 
so happens that Mick-the-Tick, a well- 
known pimp, is caught up in the raid, 
handcuffed, and taken to jail with ev¬ 
eryone else frequenting the gambling 
house at the wrong time. Coinciden¬ 
tally, Nina walks into the police station 
at the same time Mick-the-Tick and 
the others arrested in the raid are be¬ 
ing paraded in to be processed. Nina 
watches the parade and remembers 
busting Mick for pimping a few years 
ago. Mick also recognizes Nina. “Hel¬ 
lo, beautiful,” Mick calls out to Nina. 
“You can shoot me with the big pistol 
any time.” 

“Dream on, Mick,” Nina responds. 
“You still pimping underage girls?” 

“No ma’am. You got me all wrong. 
Those girls just give me their money 
because I’m so cute.” 

Nina smiles and turns to the stairs to 
her office. By now, all the detectives 
know Fitz O’Patrick isn’t going down. 
When Nina walks in, a fellow detective 
says, “Cheer up, Nina. Someday you’ll 
get him.” 

Nina sits at her desk, takes Harry 
out and starts the process of cleaning 
her gun. As her mind wanders she be¬ 
gins to wonder why a street pimp like 
Mick-the-Tick would be hanging out in 
a mob-run gambling house. She knows 
the mob guys hate the pimps. She hits 
a few keys on her computer and soon a 
smile emerges on her face. Mick-the- 
Tick already has a pandering charge 
pending. Now, he’s got a gambling 
charge. That’s real prison time, she 
realizes. 


To be continued.. 








Marvin Hammerman-Mystery Part 1 


Vendor At Work 


By August Harrington Mallory 

Vendor 

6:20 a.m. Pioneer Square, Oc¬ 
cidental Park, Seattle 

“Oh my God, look, hold on. I will call 
the police.” 

911 dispatch: “What is your emer¬ 
gency?” 

“Could you send a patrol unit to Occi¬ 
dental Park right away? I think I am look¬ 
ing at a dead body.” 

“Very well sir, a patrol unit is en 
route.” 

Officer Kevin Hanson is the first to ar¬ 
rive on the scene. “Okay folks I need ev¬ 
eryone to clear this area now,” he says. 

Officer Hanson tapes off the area. This 
area is now a crime scene. As two more 
patrol units arrive, they move to keep 
the crowd gathered under control. 

A Drug Called Crack 

By David Denny, Vendor 

In the ‘70s we used to do smack 
Today we are cursed with a drug called crack 
Just one hit is all it takes 
Next comes paranoia, geeks, then shakes 
Ridiculed, scorned and shown no pity 
Sleeping on park benches in the capital city 
Haunted with nightmares of days gone by 
You traded your life for a hit and a high 
Your only objective in life is to score 
And once that’s accomplished it’s time to get more 
It’s a cycle of madness that everyone knows 
Of endless rushes and tattered clothes 
You are headed on a course straight to hell 
But instead you wind up going to jail 
Now filled with hostility, anger and hate 
Not accepting that you chose your own fate 
Faced with what some convicts dread 
Being revealed as a stupid crackhead 
Bragging about slinging that pack 
Never admitting that you just smoked crack 


The crime scene investigations unit 
has now taken over the scene. Forensic 
specialist Michael Kallie gathers DNA to 
determine how this person died as the 
King County medical examiners vehicle 
arrives. The body is now transported to 
the county morgue. 

No ID was found on the body, so no 
one knows who this person is or could 
be. Meanwhile, a tall, lean figure lurks 
about. Ragged and scruffy in appear¬ 
ance, he roams about the Pioneer area, 
working the soup kitchens and shelters 
to find himself another victim. 

He rubs his right arm. It is pretty sore 
from the fight that he had just had with 
the latest victim he killed. The prey was 
almost too tough for him. 

Coming up next: An autopsy re¬ 
veals how the victim was killed. 


Thank You 

Gwynette Smith, Vendor 


I come uncertain and in need 
There are people passing 
Smiles from some 
But no one stops 
No sales are done 
Then, there you are 
Smiling, words of praise 
And you talk to me 
My hopes are raised 
You care about me 


And the paper 
Whenever you are near 
Whenever you are there 
You help me know God cares 
He may not always seem around 
But, at times, His presence is found 
Thank you for what you do. 
Please know your help is true 
What He has done for me 
I hope He also will do for you. 


By Sybil L. Taylor, Vendor 

What does it mean to be a vendor... 

Hard work, 
days and hours. 

Selling the paper, 
sometimes all day. 

Being rejected by customers 
who look down on us. 

Trying your best to get a dollar, 

Alone you shine with your vest and I.D. 

And they still pass you up. 

They will help the panhandlers before they help you. 

I guess nobody really knows the true meaning of Street Sense. 
What do we do? 

We empower the homeless. 

What is our duty? 

Selling papers to our customers, 
and earning a living for ourselves. 

It is hard work. 

Sometimes it takes almost six hours to sell our papers. 

We ask our customers to please pay attention 
to us and help those in need. 

Stop past any vendor and buy a paper. 

You’ll be glad you did. 

Your support to us makes a big difference in our lives as a vendor. 


WASHINGTON, DC 



HELP PREVENT OVERDOSE DEATHS IN DC 


HAVE YOU EVER REEN AFRAID TO CALL Oil? 


100 people die needlessly every year in DC from accidental drug 
overdoses. Friends and family are often afraid to call 911 for life¬ 
saving assistance because they fear police involvement. 


We are working to save lives by passing DC Council Bill B19-0754, 
the Good Samaritan Overdose Prevention Amendment Act of 2012. 
This law would protect people from arrest for drug-related offenses 
when seeking medical assistance for someone who has overdosed. 

Please share your overdose story with us to help build support for this 
urgently needed law that will help save lives in our community. 


Call 320-634-6324 to leave a voicemail 



or email StopODinDC@gmail.com 



We are 
the Drug 
Policy 
Alliance. 


Supported by the Public Service Grant Commission, a program of 
The George Washington University’s Center for Civic Engagement and Public Service. 













Service Spotlight: Back on My Feet 


STREET SENSE 
June 20-July 1, 2012 


COMMUNITY SERVICES 




Brandon Cooper 

Editorial Intern 

Back on My Feet (BoMF) does not 
offer shelter or housing for the home¬ 
less, nor does the program feed the 
hungry. Clothes are not handed out. 
Blankets are not provided. However, 
what the program does give its home¬ 
less participants is something argu¬ 
ably more important than any tangible 
good: self-confidence. 

BoMF is a running program for the 
homeless that meets four times a week 
around different parts of Washington, 
DC. Aside from the health benefits as¬ 
sociated with running, BoMF is meant 
to be “a vehicle to show individuals 
they are capable of accomplishing any¬ 
thing.” However, the exercise regimen 
also shows homeless runners that these 
accomplishments are “not going to 
happen overnight - it takes hard work, 
dedication and perseverance.” 

The first BoMF run occurred on July 
3, 2007 in Philadelphia and the pro¬ 
gram has since expanded to seven 
other cities, including Washington. In 


the district, BoMF has five teams that 
run in different parts of the city. 

Each team is in partnership with a 
facility supporting the homeless, in¬ 
cluding Blair House, N Street Village, 
Emery House, Clean and Sober Streets 
and La Casa. Each of these teams runs 
three times during the week and some¬ 
times once on the weekend. 

The aim for these organized runs 
is to create a community that shows 
those experiencing homeless what it 
takes - “attitude, commitment, team¬ 
work, respect and perseverance” - to 
accomplish any goal, whether it be 
finding housing or running a mile. 

However, along with these lessons, 
BoMF also helps its members with 
other needs. The program partners 
members with other organizations for 
job training and education and offers 
financial aid to dedicated runners for 
housing and transportation costs. 

For more information, go to www. 
backonmyfeet.org or follow the orga¬ 
nization on Twitter at ©backonmyfeet 
or on Facebook at www.facebook.com/ 
BoMFDC. 


DEPARTMENT OF 

MENTAL HEALTH ACCESS HOTLINE 

1-888-7WE HELP (1-888-793-4357) 

SHELTER 

Calvary Women’s Services 
110 Maryland Avenue, NE 
(202) 289-0596 (office) 

(202) 289-2111 (shelter) 
www.calvaryservices.org 

Central Union Mission (Men) 

1350 R Street, NW 

(202) 745-7118, www.missiondc.org 

Open Door Shelter (Women) 

425 2nd Street, NW 
(202) 393-1909 

www.newhopeministriesdc.org/id3. html 

Community of Hope (Family) 

1413 Girard Street, NW 

(202) 232-7356,www.communityofhopedc.org 

Covenant House Washington (Youth) 

2001 Mississippi Avenue, SE 

(202) 610-9600, www.covenanthousedc.org 

John Young Center (Women) 

119 D Street, NW 

(202) 639-8469, www.catholiccharitiesdc.org 


My Sister’s Place 

PO Box 29596, Washington, DC 20017 
(202) 529-5261 (office) 

(202) 529-5991 (24-hour hotline) 

N Street Village (Women) 

1333 N Street, NW 

(202) 939-2060, www.nstreetvillage.org 

Samaritan Inns 
2523 14th St., NW 
(202) 667 - 8831 

http://www.samaritaninns.org/home/ 

New York Ave Shelter (Men 18+) 

1355-57 New York Avenue, NE 
(202) 832-2359 

FOOD 

Charlie’s Place 

1830 Connecticut Avenue, NW 
(202) 232-3066 

www.stmargaretsdc.org/charliesplac 

Church of the Pilgrims (Sundays only) 

2201 P Street, NW 

(202) 387-6612, www.churchofthepilgrims.org 
Thrive DC 

Breakfast served Mon.-Fri., 9:30-11 a.m. 
Dinner for women and children, Mon.-Fri., 
3-6 p.m. 


St. Stephens Parish Church 

1525 Newton St, NW 

(202) 737-9311, www.thrivedc.org 

Food and Friends 
219 Riggs Road, NE 

(202) 269-2277, www.foodandfriends.org 

Miriam’s Kitchen 

2401 Virginia Avenue, NW 

(202) 452-8089, www.miriamskitchen.org 

The Welcome Table 
Church of the Epiphany 
1317 G Street, NW 

(202) 347-2635, http://www.epiphanydc. 
org/ministry/welcometbl.htm 

MEDICAL RESOURCES 

Christ House 

1717 Columbia Road, NW 

(202) 328-1100, www.christhouse.org 

Unity Health Care, Inc. 

3020 14th Street, NW 

(202) 745-4300,www.unityhealthcare.org 

Whitman-Walker Clinic 

1407 S Street, NW 

(202) 797-3500, www.wwc.org 

OUTREACH CENTERS 

Bread for the City 

1525 Seventh Street, NW 

(202) 265-2400 

1640 Good Hope Road, SE 

(202) 561-8587, www.breadforthecity.org 

Community Council for the Homeless at 
Friendship Place 
4713 Wisconsin Avenue NW 
(202) 364-1419, www.cchfp.org 

Bethany Women’s Center 
1333 N Street, NW 

(202) 939-2060, www.nstreetvillage.org 

Father McKenna Center 
19 Eye Street, NW 
(202) 842-1112 

Friendship House 
619 D Street, SE 

(202) 675-9050, www.friendshiphouse.net 

Georgetown Ministry Center 
1041 Wisconsin Avenue, NW 
(202) 338-8301 

www. georgetown mi nistrycenter. org 


Martha’s Table 

2114 14th Street, NW 

(202) 328-6608, www.marthastable.org 

Rachel’s Women’s Center 

1222 11th Street, NW 

(202) 682-1005, www.ccdsd.org/howorwc.php 

Sasha Bruce Youthwork 
741 8th Street, SE 

(202) 675-9340, www.sashabruce.org 

So Others Might Eat (SOME) 

71 “0” Street, NW 

(202) 797-8806; www.some.org 

ADDITIONAL RESOURCES 

Academy of Hope GED Center 
601 Edgewood Street, NE 
(202) 269-6623, www.aohdc.org 

Catholic Community Services 

924 G Street, NW 

(202) 772-4300, www.ccs-dc.org 

D.C. Coalition for the Homeless 
1234 Massachusetts Ave., NW 
(202) 347-8870, www.dccfh.org 

Community Family Life Services 

305 E Street, NW 

(202) 347-0511, www.cflsdc.org 

Foundry Methodist Church 

1500 16th Street, NW 

(202) 332-4010, www.foundryumc.org 

Gospel Rescue Ministries (Men) 

810 5th Street, NW 

(202) 842-1731, www.grm.org 

Hermano Pedro Day Center 
3211 Sacred Heart Way, NW 
(202) 332-2874 

www.ccs-dc.org/find/services/ 

JHP, Inc. 

425 2nd Street, NW 

(202) 544-9126, www.jobshavepriority.org 

Samaritan Ministry 

1345 U Street, SE 

1516 Hamilton Street, NW 

(202) 889-7702, www.samaritanministry.org 


SHELTER HOTLINE: 
1 - 800 - 535-7252 





LAST WORD: "SEEING HOPE" 


VENDOR PROFILE: AIDA PEERY 


By Abby Evans 

Volunteer 

I am a rising junior at Hobart and 
William Smith Colleges in Geneva, New 
York studying anthropology, Africana 
Studies, and sociology. 

I have grown up visiting my grandpar¬ 
ents in Washington D.C. Every time I vis¬ 
ited I eagerly anticipated going to the 
Eastern Market, and in the more recent 
years, I’ve loved seeing “The Cat in the 
Hat”, Philip Black. When thinking about 
how I would like to spend my summer 
break, I wanted to find a way I could 
combine my interests in anthropology, 
leadership and activism. 

Sometimes I receive packages from 
my grandmother while I’m at school in 
the Finger Lakes of New York. Inside is 
always a copy of Street Sense. Having 
used social media to gain the attention 
of my peers in the past, I began to think 
of ways that Street Sense could ben¬ 
efit from a more visual aspect. Through 
film, I wanted to answer some of the 
questions about homelessness that had 
nagged me since childhood. 

In my leadership class this past fall, 
we were instructed to write our own 
“I believe” statements. So when I sat 
down to brainstorm what I thought 
I could bring to Street Sense I began 
with: I believe.Jn humanity, and I be¬ 
lieve in the power of knowledge. I be¬ 
lieve that everyone has a story to be 
told and heard and that those stories 
have an impact. I believe in social 
awareness leading to social change, and 
I believe I can be a leader in guiding 
this process. 

Inspired by this, I came up with a 10- 
week campaign for Street Sense that 


focuses on highlighting the incredible 
strides of the organization as well as 
the individual vendors. I have titled the 
project “Seeing Hope.” It is comprised 
of 10 short YouTube films that will docu¬ 
ment individual vendors’ stories through 
working with Street Sense. The videos 
will be released every Wednesday on 
the Street Sense YouTube site and I will 
also be maintaining my own personal 
experiences on my blog (http://www. 
seeinghope.wordpress.com). 

Johnnie Martin will assist me this 
summer; she is a good friend and an 
organizational communications major 
at Capitol University in Ohio. So far 
we have been able to interview three 
incredible vendors: Philip Black, David 
Denny and Tammy Karuza. Each has 
helped us understand what Street Sense 
means to him or her. A recurring theme 
I encountered in the interviews is the 
hope they find from Street Sense , and I 
believe that hope is what spurs us on for 
the future. I am looking forward to vol¬ 
unteering with Street Sense this summer 
and having the privilege of sharing many 
vendor stories with you all. 

Vendors: interested in being heard? 
We’ll be in the of¬ 
fice on Tuesdays 
from 1-5pm! 

Have any ques¬ 
tions or comments 
about our project? 

Feel free to get 
in touch with us 
at: seeing.hope, 
streetsense® 
gmail.com 


By Faithful Okoye 

Editorial Intern 

When Aida Peery received her mas¬ 
ter’s in information systems with a 3.83 
GPA, she never thought that in a few 
years she would be homeless, living on 
the streets. 

Life can sometimes throw you a 
curveball, she acknowledges now. 

“You just have to deal with it.” 

Her troubles began when her boy¬ 
friend was diagnosed with lung cancer. 
Struggling to help him while caring for 
her daughter, she began to get behind 
on her bills. 

The worst was still to come. On the 
week of Christmas, while many were 
celebrating, she received a notice that 
she would lose her government job if 
she didn’t straighten out her finances 
within two months. 

“In two months?!” Peery exclaimed, 
thinking back. “I couldn’t fix it within 
two months.” 

Unable to get back on sound financial 
footing, she lost her good job. 

She had daughter to support and 
tried to hold onto her apartment. But 
unable to get emergency funds and with 
no job in hand, Peery was evicted. 

That night, she slept on the streets. 
She had gone to the different shelters, 
but all of them were full. 

The next few nights, she slept in a 
friend’s house until she got a spot at 
the Open Door shelter. 

During the Occupy DC protest, she 
slept alongside the occupiers at Free¬ 
dom Plaza. 

“It was stress-free,” Peery said. She 
didn’t have to wake up at a certain 
time or rush to arrive at a shelter be¬ 
fore it was too late. And it was much 
less cramped. 

She says a lot of people stay in shel¬ 
ters for a long time and make it their 
home, but she sees the shelter as tem¬ 
porary. 

“That’s just a shelter. It’s not my 
home.” 

Now, Peery works as a Street Sense 
vendor. She often sells on the corner of 
Ninth and F streets NW and in front of 
Staples in Columbia Heights, and people 
can hear her chiming out the words of 
Street Sense. 



“Street Sense: lots of poetry, lots of 
stories. Buy Street Sense. ” 

She is also on the lookout for another 
job. But with her education and profes¬ 
sional experience she fears she might 
be considered overqualified for jobs 
working in fast food restaurants or re¬ 
tail shops in a mall. 

Peery’s daughter just turned 18 and 
is now on her way to college at Howard 
University. 

“She understands what’s going on 
with me, “ Peery said. Right now, she is 
living with Peery’s mother. 

Peery’s boyfriend died months after 
he fell sick from lung cancer. Remem¬ 
bering his lung condition, Peery said she 
is trying to quit smoking. 

In the meantime, Peery keeps busy. 
She is currently reading the “Seven Se¬ 
crets of Success” by John Hagee. 

“It’s changing my perspective on how 
to sell the newspaper and how to get 
out there and start doing something,” 
she said. 

At 56, she hasn’t quit studying. Peery 
is hoping to take the Praxis test in the 
hopes of eventually becoming a teacher. 

Even while standing on the street 
and having many people pass by with¬ 
out stopping, Peery expressed frustra¬ 
tion, but encourages other vendors to 
not give up. She says she is grateful to 
all her customers who stopped and buy 
from her on the corner of 9th and F. 

“Thank you for the customers that 
do buy. I do appreciate. Even if I make 
$10, $15 a day, it still helps.” 

“And thank you.” 
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Remember, only buy from 
badged vendors and do not give to those panhandling 
with one paper. 


Interested in a subscription? Go to page 3 for more information. 


Happy Birthday to our Vendor(S)!!! 

Philip Black - June 19 



LEARN MORE 

Catch up with the 
project at 
StreetSense.org/ 

seeing-hope 


















